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INTRODUCTION. 

Reader, 

CLAIM no credit for 
thefe Letters on the 
fcore of originality: the 
thoughts, diiFufed through various 
fources, have long been the property 
of the world, the fubjedl-matter of 
common confideration with all con- 
neftedwith the univerfities, by them- 
felves or their families : compiled. 
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they have become the property of 
the author ; who takes the opportu- 
nity of offering them in their prefent 
fhape for the reconfideration of his 
friends. 

As it is the duty of every man to 
make even his leifure fubfervient to 
the intereft or happinefs of his fellow 
creatures, in however trifling a de- 
gree; may I hope that my amufe- 
ment is your profit; and that the 
pleafure I have had in putting to- 
gether the accompanying letters, 
may be equalled by any advantage 
to be derived from their perufal. 

It is eafier to raife, than to decide 
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a queftion. I do not enter the field 
as a difputant on any point connefted 
with univerfity difcipline — neither 
the form of a Letter, nor the ftyle of 
writing, is adapted for that purpofe. 
Thofe who beft know the fyftem of 
Oxford and Cambridge will fee the 
injuftice of too violent attacks upon 
the tradefmen or the authorities of 
our univerfities ; the real evil lies in 
natural caufes, viz. the thoughtleff- 
nefs and paffions of youth, increafed 
by facility of gratification, and the 
too eafy blindnefs of parents to the 
faults of their own children ; and 
though a more ftringent guardian- 
(hip may lop the branches, and pre- 
vent the prefent fliow of fruit, in 
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the precinfts of the univerfity, the 
bloflbm will not be lefs abundant in 
other foils, whilft the roots remain 
the fame. 

Every gentleman of the prefent 
day is prefumed to be a fcholar; 
that the prefumption may extend to 
the converfe, and every fcholar be 
prefumed to be a gentleman is the 
fincere wifh of 

Reader, 

Your obedient Servant, 

C. C. 
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LETTERS TO AN UNDER- 
GRADUATE. 

L 

On the Choice of Acquaintance- 

My Dear 




EHILST whole years would 
phyfically be required to 
develop your charafter, in 
its paffage from one ftage 
to another, under ordinary circumftances ; 
you have pafled now, by a journey from 
home to the univerfity, at one ftep, from 
boyhood to manhood. You were an Eton 
boy, you are now an Oxford man. This 
is not merely in name, for every circum- 

B 
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ftance around you has changed with your 

denomination. You have committed your 

laft freak ; for freaks will now be follies, 

and your follies will be grave errors in 

judgment, or fomething worfe. You are 

a refponfible being ; refponfible not only 

to your tutors, but refponfible to the world 

and yourfelf, for every aftion, deliberate or 

the reverfe. Impulfes are peculiarly the 

property of fchool-boys, judgment the 

diftinguifhing feature of the man. That 

a tranfition fo fudden, from one place to 

another, fhould give you that which you 

are fuppofed by your name to poflefs, is 

abfurd : 

" Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
" currunt." 

It is for this reafon my anxious wifh that 
you fhould enter upon this little world 
of probation with all the experience in 
my power to beflow. Experience is befl 
bought, but it may be bought too dearly. 
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Yet you muft not be frightened by this 
forefhadowing of fomething grave. You 
will find, I truft, " fermons in every 
thing ; " why not in the letters of your 
faithful friend ? 

*' Ridentcm dicere verum 
** Quid vetat ? ut pueris ohm dant cruftula blandi 
** Dodlores, elementa velint ut difcere prima." 

HoR. Sat. I. i. 25. 

The world, on which you are about to 
enter, is governed by a code of laws, cuf- 
toms and manners peculiar to itfelf ; and, 
like thofe of the Medes and Perfians, they 
alter not. Centuries roll on; what was 
wrong in the univerfe at one time, has 
become right, or vice versa ; but it is not 
fo at the univerfity. What adds much to 
this want of deviation from the beaten 
track is the want of that 

'* Varium et mutabile femper 
" Foemina." 

The fa6l is, that in other places woman 
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exerts a vaft influence over faftiion and 
habit ; and man is ever more or lefs con- 
trolled by her. Oxford, you will find ef- 
fentially mafculine ; and on that account 
alone eflentially difagreeable ; for, living 
in fociety, you have already acquired a 
habit of referring certain feelings to the 
influence of female connexions; and if 
you do not feel the want of it now, you 
are without that refinement for which 
your friends give you credit. Having 
acquired, endeavour to retain, at leaft one 
female friend and correfpondent in this 
life : your mother is the beft, as long as 
you are permitted to retain her. 

You will find the fellows of your col- 
lege, men of habit, of routine, without 
inclination to change the cuftoms of cen- 
turies. Your companions are of too little 
influence to do more than adopt the line 
of life their predeceflbrs have left to them. 
There has been for hundreds of years the 
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morning lefture, (lefs ftriftly attended to 
formerly,) the afternoon's ride to BuUing- 
don, the drive to Bicefter, or the walk up 
Heddington hill ; the evening's potation 
of port, .and the grilled bones and fherry ; 
or the midnight lamp and drefling gown 
of later hours. And fo little has any 
change been wrought in the habits of our 
alma mater, that even inebriety is fome- 
times heard of when elfewhere it is a tale 
of olden times: at univerfity banquets 
and meflroom caroufes only, is the old 
Horatian diftich believed : 

" Narratur et prifci Catonis 
Saepe mero caluifTe virtus.'* 

HoR. lib. iii. Ode 2 1 . 

If he was what he was under the occa- 
fional ftimulus of the rich Falernian, what 
would he not have been without it ? 

One of the moft important confidera- 
tions for you will be the choice of acquaint- 
ance : and in a place where fympathy and 
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intereft is lefs general, you may perhaps 
find individual friendftiips of more rapid 
and genial growth. Recoiled that you 
cannot count upon your fchool-room aflb- 
ciations as confident with your prefent 
change. You mufl: look for other and 
higher qualifications in thofe who are likely 
to accompany you through life. In this, 
as in everything elfe, there is a Scylla and 
Charybdis; it is the part of experience 
to fl:eer between them. 

You have already heard oi tufthunting ; 
3, thing fpoken of with contempt by all, 
but above all by thofe who practife it un- 
fuccefsfuUy ; it is a thing inconfiftent with 
a generous or noble difpofition. Never 
therefore facrifice even a prejudice, fave 
upon conviftion, for the acquifition of an 
acquaintance of higher rank than yourfelf ; 
need I add, a principle, for the pleafure 
of riding with a nobleman or " dining" 
with a Chrifl:church gentleman commoner. 
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But there is a great difference between a 
love of the beft fociety, arifing out of a 
certain refinement of mind, in fome innate, 
in others acquired, and an unworthy means 
of feeking it. Take care, then, my dear 

, not to be deterred from feeking 

fuch companionfhip as ftiall be agreeable 
to your condition in life, or even profitable 
to your worldly interefts, by a fpecies of 
falfe modefty. By worthy means, it is a 
pofitive duty to endeavour to rife in the 
fbcial fcale ; and it might be of fervice to 
enquire how intimately connedted is the 
feeling with a proper emulation : whilft 
nothing can be more contemptible than a 
fawning adulation of rank, at once humi- 
liating to both parties ; nothing is more 
ridiculous than to be frightened from the 
arm of fome eftimable acquaintance of 
high ftation, by the whifpers of unfuccefP- 
ful competition for the fame honour. 
Tufthunting is not the only rock on 
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which men fplit : there is another. The 
ambition which in one man develops itfelf 
in creeping up the fleeve of rank, is ex- 
hibited in another in a wifti to prefide 
over thofc beneath his condition in life. 
Do not imagine that it has anything more 
to recommend it. To put up with the 
pleafures or converfation of thofe whom 
we feel to be beneath us, for the fake of 
being " Sir Oracle " is pitiful in the ex- 
treme. Avoid the intimate acquaintance 
of thofe whom you have reafon to believe 
are not your equals, unlefs the deficiency 
be counterbalanced by fome excellence of 
difpofition or of intelleft, to recommend 
them : and even then be careful, for as 
you have not yet the power to raife them 
to your level by patronage, or to introduce 
them to your proper Jet^ when a move- 
ment takes place it muft be downwards to 
them. When you read the ftory of the 
late amiable Duke of York efcorting fome 
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poor and humbly born, but deferving 
officer through the ranks of a crack corps, 
remember who it was that ventured upon 
fuch a ftep ; one lefe exalted would have 
done his poor friend no good, and might 
have done himfelf irretrievable damage. 

Above all things, never allow yourfelf 
to be under an obligation to any inferior. 
Pay, and pay honeftly all horfe-dealers, 
ftage-coachmen, fteeple-chafe-riders, " et 
hoc genus omne ;" and then thefe modern 
" mimi et balatrones '* need never difgrace 
your table or be feen in your company. 
If you muft be filly enough to drive tan- 
dems, ride fteeple-chafes, make a book, or 
run a horfe, keep the profeffionals in their 
place : pay for your whiftle, and avoid 
as a plague any intercourfe with Jem this 
or Tom that, fave ftridtly on matters of 
bufinefs. " Coaching ** was the faftiion in 
my day ; the driving four horfes was the 
moft innocent part of the performance, 
c 
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Kindnefs of difpofition is nearly an ef- 
fential of the true " gentleman." It will 
be neceffary for you in cafting your fchool- 
boy fkin to get rid of much that clung to 
it; need I tell you that fuch changes 
ftiould be made with taft and feeling. 
Never cut any body who has not infulted 
you (this is contrary to Oxford etiquette, 
where you fhould cut everybody you want 
to know) for a bow can be made to ex- 
prefs the deepeft reverence or the moft 
unmitigated contempt. Studied politenefe 
is out of place where you are, but temper 
your coldnefs when coldnefs is neceflary, 
that it come like the wind to the ftiorn 
lamb. On moral grounds old Ifaac Walton 
is worth a volume—" A companion that 
is cheerful, and free from fwearing and 
fcurrilous difcourfe, is worth gold. I love 
fuch mirth as does not make friends 
afhamed to look upon each other next 
morning : nor men that cannot well bear 
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it, to repent the money they fpend when 
they be warmed with drink. And I 
take this for a rule : you may pick out 
fuch time and fuch companions that you 
may make yourfelf merrier for a little 
than a great deal of money ; for *tis the 
company and not the charge that makes 
the feaft. 

I am. My dear 

Yours moft afFeftionately, 
C. C. 




LETTER II. 

On the Advantages of a Classical 

Education, and a Method of 

Reading suggested. 

My Dear 

(OU are at a time of life, 
when the advantages of a 
good education can fcarcely 
be well appreciated; for 
it is from the refults that you are to de- 
rive the fubftantial benefit. Unlike the 
body, which receives prefent pleafure as 
well as permanent profit from a wholefome 
nourifhment; the mind rejeds as medi- 
cine, in its early ftage, the food on which 
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it IS to ftrengthen itfelf : and it is not 
until you perceive fomewhat of its advan- 
tages, that you will begin to imbibe the 
nutritious draughts of fcience with any 
great fenfation of pleafure. 

But you are peculiarly fortunate, nor 
can you be too grateful to your parents 
for the claflical education which awaits 
you in a univerfity. 'Much abufe has 
been lavifhed of late years upon our aca- 
demic fyftem : fifty times perhaps it has 
occurred to you, when puzzling over a 
cramped paflage of one of Thucydides's 
fpeeches, that it was almoft a ufelefs la- 
bour; that modern hiftory, and modern 
languages were more ferviceable matter, 
and of more agreeable form : but you are 
now in a city, where your feelings and 
fenfe will be appealed to moft ftrongly in 
oppofition to fuch a notion. A univer- 
fity education feeks not to inculcate fadts, 
but principles ; not only to invigorate the 
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memory, and ftore up matter for conver- 
fational argument or political debate ; but 
to give order and ftability to the judg- 
ment; and, by employing your imagi- 
nation upon a more diftant and feverer 
fchool than that of your own time and 
country, to keep it within due bounds. 
You will now find every incentive to claf- 
fical learning. The conveniences and op- 
portunities for ftudy are ample. The ge- 
nius loci will exert its influence with you ; 
will make you look with reverence upon 
the flrong holds of ancient lore: every 
fpot is hallowed by fome facred legend of 
Newton, Hooker, Addifon; and every 
gale whifpers to you of thofe mighty 
ancients. The perfpicuous elegance of 
TuUy, the powerful concifenefs of Thu- 
cydides, the genius of Homer, and the 
happy wifdom of Plato, invite you to a 
perufal of their writings ; while centuries 
have ratified the excellence of our acade* 
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mical fyftem, by a ftrid: imitation of their 
predeceflbrs. 

But claflical learning will do more than 
make you a gentleman and a fcholar; 
for it will give you a praftical advantage 
in fbciety. Its clofe and formal grammar 
will render eafy the accompliftiment of 
modern languages. The elegance of its 
beft writers in Greek and Latin, will be a 
fplendid model for hiftorical or epiftolary 
compofition, or for parliamentary elo- 
quence. And though this may be acquired 
by a ftudy of our beft authors, ftill, who 
would not rather prefer to paint from an 
original pifture than from a copy, how- 
ever faithful. The knowledge of ancient 
inftitutions and fafts too, will give you 
the power of comparifon with more mo- 
dern times, and enable you to make deduc- 
tions, which will perhaps outweigh the 
niceft difcrimination and cleareft judgment 
of one, only converfant with the literature 
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and hiftory of the day. Study then, my 

dear , with affiduity, the writings of 

thofe more than mortal men ; and fhew us 
that advantages, fo coveted by many, 
have not been mifplaced in you. 

There are two defcriptions of perfons 
who may be faid to enjoy a long life — the 
wife and reflefting being who is employing 
rationally every moment, and the fool 
who is conftantly wifhing that his time 
were fhorter; endeavour to make your 
days full days by the former method. 
Reading muft occupy a very ferious por- 
tion of your time. In a univerfity it 
fhould be your chief objed ; and though 
recreation is as neceflary there, and efpe- 
cially at your time of life, as elfewhere, 
recreation prefuppofes a more than ordi- 
nary amount of labour. But it is not fo 
much by the quantity, as by the quality 
and the application of your reading, that 
you are to be benefited. There is a de- 
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fultory way of wandering from book to 
book, and from fubjeft to fubjeft, which 
colledts fafts, it is true, but gives no in- 
ducement to reafon upon them. The 
objeft of ftudy ftiould be the orderly 
employment of our thoughts on what 
we read ; if therefore our reading be thus 
defultory, our manner of thinking muft 
of neceffity be without order, and unde- 
termined. The bee wanders from flower 
to flower, but gathers the fame fort of 
fweet from each, and employs it on the 
fame end ; but it cannot be fo with books. 
If the gratification of reading is to confift 
in the mere adt, then take to your eafy 
chair, with half a dozen entertaining au- 
thors on either fide, and run through 
them with a rabid impatience for the 
cataftrophe; but if, as I apprehend, the 
real pleafure confiflis in the refleftions 
which arife, I would advife a great atten- 
tion to the quality of your fubjeft. Thus, 
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be careful to prefent yourfelf a conftant 
attendant on the College leftures; faftiion 
is againft me, for the moft regular atten- 
dants choofe to think that they might 
have employed the time to more advan- 
tage. I think not; there is the order and 
regularity; no mean apology for them; 
and the ready afliftance of your Tutor, 
whofe interefts are more kindly bound up 
in you fometimes, than you would fain 
imagine. 

It has been remarked that reading is to 
the mind, what exercife is to the body : 
but exercife to the body, if taken conftantly 
with a view only to health, becomes irk- 
fbme and difagreeable. Reading, if con- 
ftantly entered upon only with a view to 
refleftion and improvement, palls upon 
the ftudent, and fails of its objeft entirely. 
There is however much reading, which, 
without being entered upon with that 
definite objedt, will ftill be found to gain 
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I it: juft as exercife taken without any 

particular view at the moment, induces a 
correfponding vigour of the frame. Of • 
fuch a kind is much light reading, .and 
for which our age is fo juftly celebrated. 

You will be furprifed that I recommend 
to you the occafional perufal of a good 
novel: but I think that you may read 
with much advantage, what the learning 
and intelligence of a Scott has written 
J with fo great care. While releafing your 

mind from feverer ftudies it will roufe 
your curiofity ; a faculty of great impor- 
tance to keep in vigour, and which Hobbes 
imagines to be an original paflion of the 
mind. Your youthful criticifm too will 
I be exerted with more juftice upon fubjefts 

I of daily life, or conftant recurrence ; than 

on fuch as demand a certain degree of 
\ faith in the learning of others. As novels 

j are written now-a-days there is much real 

' learning in them; and a firft clafs man 
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of my own College told me that he was 
much indebted to them for his knowledge 
of the fciences. Perhaps not one man 
out of a hundred has difcrimmation or 
power, to feledl and refledl upon the parts 
of real merit ; I do not therefore recom- 
mend their perufal to you with this view; 
but as an agreeable and permiflible change 
from ferious ftudies, taking care that they 
never interfere with hours which ftiould 
be devoted to things of more importance. 

I am. My dear , 

Yours moft afFeftionately, 
C. C. 




LETTER III. 



On Dress and Appearance. 




My Dear , 

WAS much amufed the 
other day with reading 
fome old prohibitions of 
the reign of Elizabeth on 
extravagance in drefs. There is an ex- 
travagance of mode which I think equally 
cenfurable with extravagance of means. 
Indeed the latter of thefe merely amounts 
to a queftion of political economy as to 
the right one has to ruin onefelf ; the 
former I take to be a pofitive infult to 
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fociety, and injurious to public interefts. 
In former days the payment of a certain 
fum, or afleffment at a certain rate, gave 
a title to a particular expenditure on the 
adornment of the perfon, and many a 
noble was content in the Court of our 
admiration-loving monarch to allow him- 
felf to be aflefled at fomething far beyond 
his real fortune, for the pleafure of grati- 
fying the Queen by a fplendid appearance, 
juft as a great merchant or banker would 
prefer to make a falfe return to the income 
Tax, rather than proclaim his unfufpeded 
lack of bufinefs. A fword in later times 
marked the gentleman ; but now-a-days 
the lion's hide of modifli extravagance, 
effedhially conceals the rank, poverty, or 
low condition of the afs within. Even my 
lord Clearwell may be feen in pa-coat 
of fuch extravagant ftiape, as is only to 
be equalled by its rival on the back of 
fome emancipated hair-dreffer. In this 
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cafe, a word on drefs and appearance gen- 
erally will not be confidered out of feafon, 
though I have no reafon in the world for 
fuppofing that you, of all men, are likely 
to need it on that particular. 

Your Oxford brethren have always 
had the credit of dreffing well ; but this 
is only a comparative merit, and I regret 
to lay it arifes from a comparifon of no 
very high ftandard. As in every thing 
elfe, there will in drefs be an excefs and 
a deficiency. To which you are moft 
prone, I do not pretend to form an opi- 
nion. I only endeavour to fteer you be- 
tween them both. Has it once occurred 
to you that drefs is as much the index of 
the mind as is the face? It fliould be 
more fo: for in the formation of our 
features we have no hand, though I admit 
much intereft ; our externals are on the 
contrary our own, and if your tailor or 
bootmaker reprefent you under falfe co- 
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lours, you are to blame. A crooked 
nofe, or a fquint, may exift without a 
correfponding obliquity of mind; but a 
badly tied neckcloth, or an improperly 
buttoned waiftcoat, indicates fome negli- 
gence or tortuofity of difpofition. If 
propriety in this refpedl is not valued, it 
Ihould never be defpifed. Depend upon 
it there is a certain appearance of the body 
to which the fafhion of the mind contri- 
butes. The peacock is not an emblem 
of humility, when he fpreads his handfome 
feathers in the fun; and I cannot but 
attribute to our fex fome of the weak- 
nefe of the gentler kind, when I fee the 
ornaments of the two fexes on one body ; 
as I am inclined to give that lady credit 
for a little too much of the man in her 
compofition, who prefers her hat and 
riding whip, to a pretty bonnet and a 
parafbl. 
' " Simplex munditiis" ftiould be a com- 
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plete gentleman's direftion for the toilette. 
To be always looking as well as you can 

look, my dear , is one thing; to have 

fome care how you look, is another. 
And as your charafter can be known 
only to a few, and you muft be feen of 
many, you ftiould remember that your 
letter of recommendation to the world 
is your external manner and appearance. 
You will fee the truth of this, when you 
think that it would be of infinite intereft 
to a gay fpendthrift to appear before his 
old maiden Aunt, with fome fobriety of 
fpeech and drefs; and that Simon Pure 
would advance his concerns in this world, 
in the eyes of his foxhunting uncle by 
adopting a little more of its convention- 
alities. I do not afk you to imitate this 
deception; let there be no neceflity for 
it, by appearing always what you have 
been bred, a gentleman : as far from the 
extravagance of foppery on the one hand, 

£ 
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only needful for pretenders, as from the 
vanity of negligence and difregard of 
perfonal elegance on the other. 

My friend Dr. , Canon of Chrift 

Church, with odd prebendal ftalls here 
and there, and a living or two, always 
has been the neateft man alive. A perfeft 
halo of cleanlinefs furrounds him. The 
whitenefs of his hands, his teeth, and his 
linen, difpenfe a perfedl atmofphere of 
propriety. His cjothes are thofe of a 
gentleman, as well as a Divine. Yet he 
was a double firft clafs man. Some would 
fcarcely have believed it poflible with 
fuch external polifti, but it was the faift. 
His mind is of the fame modem fafhion 
with his body. He manages to converfe 
upon ordinary fubjedls of intereft with 
ordinary propriety. He is as " journa- 
lier" as the completeft man of faftiion. 
All is grift that comes to his mill ; the laft 
ball or the laft Bifliopric ; but none of his 
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friends doubt the profundity of his learn- 
ing ; every one is fure of the elegance of 
his fcholarfhip. 

A landfcape takes the colour of the 
atmofphere through which it is feen, and 
the mind will affume to a certain extent 
the properties of that external atmofphere 
through which it is regarded. It does this 
juftly : and when the appearance leads to 
a wrong conclufion on the fubjedl of its 
real qualities^ it muft be accounted as a 
moral lufus naturae. 

My friend Mr. , fellow of Oriel, is 

a man of much learning, incredible re- 
fearch, and great piety ; but his perfonal 
appearance makes us regret that the caf- 
ket is not more worthy of the jewel. 
A ftranger, that is, about nine hundred 
and ninety out of every thoufand, fets 
him down for a floven and a mifanthrope, 
and can fcarcely be expefted to give him 
credit for the elegance of mind and fcho- 
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larftiip, he fo ftudioufly conceals. The 
world judges him hardly. Nothing but 
his wonderful qualities have made him 
what he is, and he is now only half what 
he might have been, with a third of his 
talents, and a double portion of cleanli- 
nefs and decorum. 

It is not neceflary to throw up the 
" gentleman*' for the fake of affuming 
" the fcholar." If you are really learned, 
you will be ten times as ufeful with a 
decorous manner and drefs ; if you are a 
blockhead, it will be needlefs to become 
a " floven" too. A moderately well 
written book is often found ufeful and 
ornamental in a library in a clean and 
appropriate binding; from which much 
learning is difcarded, or efcapes neglefted, 
from its dufky and difreputable exterior. 

Propriety of coftume would lead into 
a difcuflion too long for a letter: but 
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remember it is everything. You know, 

my dear , the difference between the 

head of a College, the dignified Don, the 
refpeftableReftor, an officer of the guards, 

and an undergraduate of . They 

may all be equally well dreffed in different 
flyles, and would be (three of them at 
leafl) execrably habited in the fame. 
Simplicity fhould be your guide : for you 
may venture to extend to your drefs, what 
your friends trufl will be the leading prin- 
ciple of your mind. Avoid the little 
faults of men of real merit, and imitate 
the little excellencies of thofe who have 
no great ones to recommend them. 

** Munditiae placeant : fufcentur coipora campo : 
Sit bene conveniens, et fine labe, toga. 

Lingaaque nee rigeat : careant rubigine dentes. 
Nee vagus in laxa pes tibi pelle natet. 

Nee mala defbrmet rigidos tonfura capillos : 
Sit coma, fit do^a barba refeda manu. 

Forma Dei munus." • • • • • 

Ovid. Art. Lib. i. iii. 
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Take the advice of the poet ; and never 
believe that great qualities make up for 
the want of things lefs defirable ; you 
may fufFer from the indifcretion more 
feverely than you imagine. 

Believe me. My dear , 



Yours moft afFeftionately, 
C. C. 




LETTER IV. 
On Time. 



My Dear 




iS the proper ufe of your 
time will render valuable 
every bleffing, it is not 
wonderful that I fhould 
feel anxious to write you a few lines on 
fo important a fubjeft : and I mean not 
only on the time which is to be employed 
in the peculiar objefts of a univerfity 
education; but even that portion of it 
which muft neceflarily be given to health- 
ful enjoyments, and focial recreations. 
The time which you now enjoy is that on 
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which your employment of it will exer- 
cife the greateft influence. Like the fruits 
of the Earthy it is moft important that the 
mind as it reaches maturity^ fliould be 
moft beneficially afted upon. When once 
called into aftion^ when it ceafes to be as 
it were in " ftatu pupillari," there will 
be fewer opportunities of improving it. 
Yours will, I truft, be a life employed 
adively in the fervice of your fellow 
creatures, and at no diftant period. You 
ftiould now be preparing your mufcles for 
this vigorous performance, by due exer- 
cife, or, whilft you are growing to matu- 
rity your contemporaries will be afting, 
and you will thus be ever a ftage in the 
rear of your companions. 

If I begin by offering you a few hints 
on reading, it is becaufe that is the main 
objedt of your prefent refidence in Oxford. 

Although great learning cannot be ac- 
quired without great ftudy, yet the moft 
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learned are not always the moft ftudious. 
The efficacy of intenfe application to books, 
during ten or even eight hours a day, I 
hold to be a fallacy, as often proved by 
the failure of its advocates, as by the fuc- 
cefs of the apparently lefs ftudious. For 
as food requires a given time for digeftion, 
and as it is neceilary again for the ftomach 
to be at reft ; fo it is equally requifite that 
the mind ftiould have time to ponder on 
what it has acquired, and fhould have fome 
hours of pofitive relaxation* There is 
only this want of analogy between the two, 
that the ftomach muft reft, whilft the mind, 
never entirely refting, muft be diverted. 
How is it poffible, then, to read fo many 
hours, and yet to meditate profitably on 
what you have read? The longer the 
time of ftudy, the greater muft be the 
labour of thought, and the labour of 
thought is very different from the plea- 
fures of mufing. 
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My friend Fitzdullard was a man of 
moderate capacity, fufficient with well 
direfted application to have compailed 
moft of the objeds of ambition in a uni- 
verfity education. But eight hours a day 
was too much for him ; for he was unable 
to digeft the quantity of mental food; 
adlive recreation was out of charafter 
for a reading man, fo he pondered and 
mufed, and took a third clafs inftead of a 
firft. But the misfortune is that he ftill 
keeps up a fort of ipurious reputation 
for learning, by becoming a dreamer. 
Books he abhors : but it would never do 
to forego the charafter of that which he 
tried fo hard to become. 

Steady, the reftor of our parifh, on the 
other hand, with no more ability than 
Fitzdullard, read x>nly half the time; 
but he didfb with perfeverance and dif- 
crimination; he thought over what he 
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read for an equal period of time ; and 
employed fome hours each day in aftive 
amufement, riding or walking, and with 
conftant change of fociety. He not only 
got a good fecond clafs, but encouraged 
by fuccefs to purfue his learning in the 
fame manner, is a ufeful and agreeable 
member of the beft fociety in the country. 

The art of ftudy and the labour of 
thought require folitude ; a relaxation 
from them fliould therefore confift in a 
cultivation of agreeable companionfhip, 
and there is fcarcely any converiation, 
however light or humorous, which will 
not elicit fome undifcovered fparks, or 
induce new and pleafing confiderations. 

You know, my dear , the pleafure 

it will give thofe who have your real 
interefts at heart, to have you a really 
aftive member of fociety : whatever your 
profeffion, the Church, the Bar, the Se- 
nate, let your prefent education not be the 
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end, but the means. The great miftake 
made by Oxford and Cambridge men 
generally is that, having attained the ob- 
jed of a univerfity ambition, they have 
nothing more to do. Pray recoiled that 
the time now employed is to fit you for 
a more extended fphere of duty ; begin 
life, when fome think that they are end- 
ing it. To do this it is difficult to give 
particular rules. The capacities of men 
dijfFer fo materially, their taftes, and pow- 
ers of endurance are fo various. But 
allowing you the ordinary fliare of thefe 
excellencies, I fliall fcarcely be wrong in 
telling you that it is not the quantity but 
the quality of application with which you 
ftudy that is to enfure fuccefs: and one 
of the moft important ingredients in qua- 
lity is *^ confiftency, a fteadinefs of pur- 
pofe.'" I mean an undeviating determi- 
nation, (even though you fix upon only 
three or four hours a day for your ftudy) 
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not to be interrupted by any propofal of 
pleafure. If from the commencement of 
your career you refolutely ftiut your ears 
and door to the voice of the charmer, 
until your four hours of reading are ac- 
complifhed; (and this independently of 
your college lecfhires) a meaner capacity 
than yours may hope for every reafonable 
honour. But you muft be iirm in this : 
you muft do fo during vacation as well a3 
term time : and whilft you fee men failing 
who have facrificed their health to a few 
months of crammingy you will have time 
for thought and meditation, and at leaft 
an equal portion for amufement and re- 
laxation. It is the want of determination 
to do fomething every day that produces 
fuch fignal failures in otherwife ftudious 
men. I do not underrate the difficulties 
of temptation ; a drive, a ride, a day's 
hunting, a new novel, a breakfaft, or a 
fupper, a new friend, an old acquaintance. 
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a head ache, are fevere tormentors of fuch 
refolutions; but break the charm once, 
and you do not know how foon you may 
become an idler. Never touch your capi- 
tal, old Gripe ufed to fay ; for you begin 
by felling out hundreds, and at laft have 
little compunftion about the thoufands, 
until all is {wallowed up. So it is with 
other things. One day — what does it 
fignify? Carelefs wants you to go to 
Newnham, You can read double to- 
morrow; or when you come home at 
night; but at night it can be done to- 
morrow, and to-morrow, juft as you are 
beginning, your old fchoolfellow Lucklefs 
has bought a new horfe, and wants you 
to ride with him. In fad: only once 
break through the principle, and you 
ftand a great chance of at length leaving 
it oiF altogether. And then after idling 
for two years and fix months, you will 
be ftuiFed by fome hard-working out 
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College Tutor, and go into the Schools 
for your degree, with the knowledge of 
a parrot and the fpirits of a moufe. Hap- 
py if you blunder through the examina- 
tion with the many: difgufted with books, 
the charms of which are unknown to you; 
You leave the univerfity incapacitated by 
habit for the refpeftable labours of a 
Country Clergyman : and by ignorance 
for the feverer requirements of the fenate 
or the bar. 

Amufement as relaxation is not only a 
juftifiable, but a valuable ufe of time, but 
there are one or two confiderations of 
much confequence in this part of my 
letter. Firft, recreation of any kind pre- 
fuppofes a certain amount of labour, for 
this is the real diiFerence between relaxa- 
tion and diffipation. Diflipadon is the 
conftant recurrence of amufements, by 
which the mind becomes enervated and 
unfitted for ftudy. Relaxation is the un^ 
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bending of the mind from its ftrain, and 
by which it is invigorated and refitted for 
a return to its natural habit of ftudy. 
It muft therefore be taken up in fuch a 
manner that it can be laid afide at any 
moment : inftead of exhaufting, it fliould 
refrefti the plant. Again, all recreation 
is relative, relative to time, to habit, to 
rank, to fortune, and it ceafes to be valu- 
able in juft the proportion that it ceafes 
to be fubfervient to thefe. Amufements 
which occupy too much time, or prefent 
themfelves at wrong times, are injurious. 
Thofe which contradid the previous ha- 
bits of a perfon are unavailable to him ; 
and ceafe to be any relaxation at all. 
The offer of a mount with that excellent 
iportfman Mr. Drake, would prefent but 

a melancholy profped to our friend , 

whofe notions of horfeflefti are purely 
theoretical ; whilft his occupation of col- 
leding geological fpecimens on Hedding- 
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ton Hill would be as little a relaxation to 
you perhaps* Even at a univerfity what 
may well become the rank and fortune of 
a nobleman, or a gentleman commoner of 
Chrift Church, would clearly be prepofte- 
rous in a poor man's fon ; and though 
amufing enough in the cafe of the latter, 
it would be an amufement of which I am 
far from approving. But I am trefpafling 
too much on the time which I have been 
recommending as fo valuable ; and ihall 
therefore referve for another letter a little 
hiftory, illuftrative of the truth of thefe 
remarks. 

Believe me, my dear , 



Yours moft afFedionately, 
C. C. 




LETTER V. 

On the Choice of Recreation. 

My Dear , 

OU will be furprized to 
find that a motive exifts 
in the minds of many 
parents for fending their 
fons to the univerfity, fo different from 
what you fufpeft. Perhaps one half of 
the men of middling rank and fortune 
are placed there mainly in the hope of 
making acquaintances, which (hall benefit 
them hereafter. Whether it be a real 
benefit to look upon your father and 
mother, as well bred, refpedable people 
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enough, but not fuch as you would like 
to introduce to your companions, is a 
queftion. My objed now is to point out 
how fignally it fails of its objed, at leaft 
nine times out of ten. It rarely, if ever, 
anfwcrs. The Johnfons and Thompfons 
may for a while play their parts in your 
circumfcribed world, as the companions 
of a Howard or a Ruflell, but their walks 
in life are by nature too widely afunder, 
for the aflbciation to extend beyond their 
college years. Indeed the mifchief fel- 
dom ends in mere difappointment, for 
the companionfliip too often ends in the 
wreck of the weaker veflel, in endea- 
vouring to brave the waves and ftorms in 
which the nobler frigate has lived. 

How well I remember poor Maynard, 
Anthony Maynard, and lord Caftleford. 
We were all fchoolfellows. Caftleford 
and Maynard were always together : both 
handfome, clever fellows, with fimilar 
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taftes and diipofidons : if they could have 
remained fchoolboys all their life^ of 
courfe nothing could have been more 
profitable than fuch a companionAiip. 
However, lord Caftleford was to go to 
Chrift Church; and as Maynard's mother 
was an ambitious but weak woman, Aie 
fancied flie faw great advantages to her 
fon from the continuance of his fchoolboy 
friendftiip, and entered him there too. 
She could ill aiFord even the requifite 
expenfes of a college life: for Maynard's 
father had been unfortunate, as a mer- 
chant, before his death, and left his widow 
and three children, but moderately pro- 
vided for. At Chrift Church Maynard 
felt no difference, for lord CafUeford was 
really attached to him ; fo he rode and 
walked, and wined and fmoked, and hunt- 
ed and played whift with Caflleford and 
his fet : and his mother was only prouder 
of a longer lift of fafhionable and extra- 
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vagant acquaintances for her fon. Hunt- 
ing was nothing to lord Caftleford: he 
could afford it ; and only looked upon it 
as an amufement of which he was to be 
a partaker for the reft of his life. Half 
guinea points were an innocent recreation, 
even a defirable relaxation on the part of 
Caftleford and his friends : but it was 
death to poor Maynard, whofe queftion- 
able pofition could only be kept up by 
joining in the amufements of his friends. 
He had nothing to look to but fome no- 
bleman's patronage now for a livelihood ; 
for he was already deeply in debt, and 
had loft all the favourable opportunities 
of getting a fellowfliip, or pufliing him- 
felf in a legitimate manner. Yet fuch 
was his infatuation; fo deeply imbued 
was he with the impreffion that he was 
to make a figure in the world by the 
afliftance of his fchoolfellow and compa- 
nion, that he clung the more tenacioufly 
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to his fyftem, the nearer their feparation 
approached. Well ! lord Caftleford was 
to leave Chrift Church, and Anthony 
Maynard took a degree. They left col- 
lege ; and then came the fate of almoft 
all fuch friendfliips. Caftleford went in- 
to the great world, was returned for a 
borough, and later, for his county ; hunt- 
ed on. during the winter, and played his 
rubber at higher points than ever ; mar- 
ried ; is a moft excellent magiftrate ; and 
country gentleman; difpenfes his ample 
fortune liberally ; and will be a fliining 
light in the upper Houfe whenever he is 
called there. For a year or two he al- 
ways Aiook hands warmly with Maynard, 
when he met him during the feafon; 
walked with him once down Piccadilly, 
afked about his profpefts ; wondered he 

never met him at Lady P 's, or the 

Duchefs of D 's ; and at the end of 

four years, during which he faw him 
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about as many times, forgot that Antho- 
ny Maynard was waiting for preferment 
in the Church. 

Maynard, on the contrary, after taking 
a moderate degree, pafled into his mo- 
ther's world ; .where he was the admired 
of refpedable dinner tables, and not un- 
pretending ball rooms : not the lefs fo, as 
the friend of a nobleman whom he now 
never faw, or pafled with a quiet fmile of 
recognition. He was miferably hampered 
with debts, awed by the voice of his own 
confcience, and the upbraidings of his 
mother for not having turned his excel- 
lent chances to a better account: and 
after being wretched as a country Curate 
upon a hundred a year, for ten years, he 
has at length removed himfelf from all 
expeftation of advancement, by accepting 
two hundred a year with a colonial chap- 
laincy. His mother, poor foul ! goes on 
telling every body what his expeftations 
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were, and adding certain obfcure hints 
about a living lately vacant in Lord CaA 
tleford's gift, but which has been given, 
very naturally, to an honourable coufin 
of his Lordftiip*s, almoft as much in want 
of it as Anthony Maynard. 

Now, my dear , you will fee, 

where you are, a hundred fuch cafes as 
this : and it is ftrange that with all their 
experience, people will not learn the ab- 
furdity of fending young men of the 
middle rank to college to form high ac- 
quaintances. That thofe of equal birth 
and fortune fliould form connedkions there, 
and keep them, is all right ; but that the 
rich and the poor fliould do fo without 
material damage to the charafter and po- 
fition of the latter, excepting in rare in- 
ilances, is not to be expeded. But it is 
not this, that I was fo anxious to point 
out, as the neceflity of regulating your 
amufements according to your means. 
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In the career of my old acquaintances, 
the recreation of the one could not be 
juftified in the cafe of the other. The 
fame may be faid of temperament ; that 
is an innocent recreation in fome men 
which leads in others to the moft fear- 
ful confequences. Hunting to a young 
man of good fortune and a certain pofi- 
tion in his county, is even defirable, as 
introducing him to his neighbours in a 
favourable light ; but to one intended for 
a ftaid profefEon, and of only moderate 
means, it is a cenfurable extravagance. 
Though how far any fuch purfuits may 
be obnoxious to college difcipline is ano- 
ther matter, and not contemplated in my 
remarks upon the fubjedt. By regarding 
all the occupations of thofe of your own 
age thus, you may render profitable every 
enjoyment; whilft amufements, in the 
abftraft innocent, will become immedi- 
ately cenfurable, if allowed to ufurp any 

H 
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undue influence over your time, your 
thoughts, or your fortune. That fuch 
may not be the cafe is the fincere wifti of 

My dear , 

Yours moft aflfedkionately 
C. C. 




LETTER VI. 
On the Subject of Debt. 

My Dear , 

J HERE are many rocks on 
which youth fplits, fome 
more, fome lefs to be ap- 
prehended; but not one 
more fo than debt. " Getting into debt" 
is an expreffion implying difficulty ; the 
faft is, that it literally courts you, where 
you now are. Every temptation to it is 
offered you. The facility of doing fo, is 
no where fo great as in our univerfities : 
for not only the example of others, and 
your own youth and inexperience induce 
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you ; but you are fnared by the apparent 
careleflhefs of tradefmen in giving credit, 
and even wooed by their anxiety for the 
honour of your name upon their books. 
Avoid it as a plague fpot; the danger 
of which increafes as rapidly as it fpreads. 
The confequences of it are fo numerous, 
and fo fearful, that they far exceed the 
bounds of a letter ; a few of them we 
may enter into, in the hopes of faving a 
naturally generous mind from too com- 
mon a calamity. 

Without faying much to you on the 
fubjeft of the natural inconveniences, nay 
miferies in many cafes, attendant upon 
debt, which cling to after life, and in- 
volve innocent perfons in the confequence 
of your imprudence; you \srill necefla- 
rily lofe one of the charadkeriftics of a 
gentleman, by over-ftepping your income. 
Without real independence of mind, you 
will be unable to aft worthily the part 
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you have to play in this world. If de- 
pendent upon the caprices of others, for 
fome place which your improvidence has 
rendered neceflary for your maintenance, 
how will you be able to fupport the true 
dignity of an Englifh gentleman ? And 
yet this is one of the leaft difhonourable 
fituations into which a man may fall by 
early extravagance. And if dependence 
upon thofe, who ought to be only your 
equals, ftiall leave fo fevere a fting ; what 
muft be your feelings at a fenfe of obli- 
gation to thofe whom you ought to con- 
fider your inferiors ? To call them fo 
would be a farce : for they hold in their 
hands a power you dare not provoke: 
and pecuniary obligation has made your 
creditors your fuperiors. 

Nor is this all ; the daily annoyances 
to which you will be fubjeft, will foon 
deftroy your felf-efteem, with that of your 
moft valuable friends : the labourer who 
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fpends only his twelve fhiUings a week 
will be above you: and though the 
world will be lenient enough not to ufe 
harfh language, your own confcience will 
proclaim you a difhoneft man. Inftead 
of enjoying the privilege which your 
Maker has given you of an eredk pre- 
fence, looking your fellow creatures boldly 
in the face : you will fkulk with down- 
caft eyes and doubtful look along the 
thoroughfares which contain your cre- 
ditors ; in every whifper you will hear a 
condemnatory voice; in every friendly 
hand you will fear a bailiff. Indepen- 
dently of this, the adkual inconveniences 
of extravagance are inconceivable. An 
opportunity of forwarding your fortune 
or pofition occurs: you are unable to 
take advantage of it from the preffure of 
your creditors ; and when you do make 
your fortune, you are obliged to let your 
intereft didate what fhould have been 
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done only at the voice of principle. 
Poor Brown was arrefted as he went to 
take pofleffion of a Tutorftiip to a noble- 
man, (of £400 per annum ; a fum which 
would have placed him above want for 
life,) and for which he was eminently qua- 
lified; the fituation was given away before 
his releafe; nor could he be confidered 
eligible after fuch a misfortune. 

In fadk univerfity hiftory teems with 
examples of this kind ; and many in their 
old age have had to lament the heart-rend- 
ing mifery of themfelves and their fami- 
lies, arifing from the want of power to fay 
'' no." Negleft to fay that little word 
when you ought ; you will be unable to 
fay it when you would. 

Now, my dear , if I call your at- 
tention to this fubjeft, believe me, it is 
with the greateft anxiety for your welfare. 
Impreffed with the truth of what I fay, I 
.may be tedious, but I am fincere. Let 
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nothing induce you to break through the 
rule you have laid down for yourfelf, of 
paying ready money for every thing. I 
know your difficulties ; admiration for a 
time will follow your unreal liberality ; but 
thofe who profit by it, will be the firft to 
turn their backs upon you in difficulty. 
Enjoy all the amufements which your 
age, and pofition authorize, but enquire 
firft whether you have the money to pay 
for them. If you want a horfe, a coat, 
a breakfaft party, do not order them, be- 
caufe they can be paid for next term, or 
at Chriftmas, or that day twelvemonth. 
Give them up until you can affi>rd fuch 
an indulgence. You will not be courted, 
perhaps, certainly not flattered or fed up- 
on ; but you will be admired, fometimes 
even by thofe who afFeft to defpife you ; 
certainly by thofe who wifli you well. 
You will not make a great figure amongft 
your companions; but you will have 
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avoided a great evil, upon which fo many 
fplit. I will not torment you with the 
ftories of thofe who have ruined themfelves 
by the fyftem of credit fo difgracefid to 
our univerfities, may you never experi- 
ence its fad efFedks. Much has been 
written on the fubjedk ; but it is a moft 
difficult one. The law appears to me to 
proteft the debtor quite fufficiently ; but 
what amount of vigilance on the part of 
College Authorities fhould be ufed to 
proteft the creditor is another queftion. 
It is as little in the power of a College 
Tutor to didate to a creditor how far he 
fhall truft, as it is to didate to a perfon 
of full age how much he fhall fpend. 
The only legitimate means, would be to 
make the laws of the College of fuch a 
nature, that the univerfity would, I fear, 
become tenantlefs of gentlemen of birth 
or fortune. 

In clofing my letter, only regard this 
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piece of advice. Make your Parents un- 
der all circumftances your friends. If you 
have once encroached, if you have ex- 
ceeded your allowance, your true courfe 
confifts in a candid confeffion, and an 
endeavour to retrieve. I am convinced 
that there are many involved in inextri- 
cable difficulty by neglefting this. In 
debt to a certain amount, they go on and 
on with a full intention of retrieving ; 
but the facility of obtaining fupplies from 
difhonourable fources, and the fear of 
offending a kind but prudent father, 
keeps them from putting their refolution 
into efFeft ; until the burden becomes fo 
heavy, as to be beyond the ordinary re- 
fources of a moderate income. You are 
liable to error, it is bad to have commit- 
ted yourfelf ; but it is worfe to refufe to 
acknowledge It. Who is likely to be- 
friend you fo efFeftually as your own 
parents? who fhould be your real friend. 
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if they are not ? Sooner or later it muft 
be known. Make the confefSon at once 
of your firft falfe ftep : and let the fliame 
of having to do fo, keep you from taking 
the fecond. With every wifti for your 
happinefs. 

Believe me, my dear , 

Yours moft afFeftionately 
C C. 




LETTER VII. 

On the Etiquette of our Univer- 
sities, COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF Society. 

My Dear , 

^S poHtenefs of manner and 
addrefs are things which 
can be appreciated by the 
many, while learning and 
fcholarfhip can only be eftimated by the 
few, it is as well, even in a univerfity, 
to pay fome attention to thofe external 
accomplifhments which adorn every day 
life ; and add fo much to the pleafures 
of focial intercourfe. I truft that I have 
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already pointed out to you fufficient rea- 
fons for a proper application to the great 
objefts of Academical Education; and 
that you will not be tempted to let the 
elegancies of fociety interfere with its ef- 
fentials; but as urbanity and refinement 
of addrefs are a fort of flag of truce 
held out to your fellow creatures, an- 
nouncing your obligations to them, and 
fhewing your intention to treat all with 
due regard; fome time may be taken 
from the more uncompromiiing inquiry 
of what men have been or ought to be, 
to be fpent in the lighter ftudy of what 
they are. 

I may be allowed fome excufe for my 
anxiety on this point, becaufe I recolledt 
that Oxford is at leaft half a century be- 
hind the world. EiTentially Tory, fhe 
difdains that change of manners, that 
focial reformation, which marks the pro- 
grefe of civilization all over the globe. 
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She would be more truly confervative hy 
keeping time with fociety, by encourag- 
ing, if not inftniding her youth in fome 
modem advantages of manners, and by 
difcouraging praftices which are clfewhere 
obiblete, and ftiould have become fo 
there. True confervatifm holds its place 
by moving : for if you fland ftill, while 
all around is advancing, in a few years, 
you will appear to have gone back. 

You will have obferved, I truft, with 
pain, that amongft your prefent compa- 
nions there is a negled): of that inclination 
to oblige, (excepting from impulfe) and 
a want of that taft or fenfe of fafliionable 
propriety, which we call good breeding. 
Or if any be found fo hardy (for fome 
few there muft be) as to have leavened 
their fortiter in re with a little of the 
fuaviter in modoy they are the butt and 
ridicule of their companions. 

I am well aware that eventually, by 
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a due admixture with the world, men of 
moft refined manners, grafted upon the 
moft elegant fcholarfhip, do claim Oxford 
or Cambridge as their alma mater: but 
I am yet to learn that an earlier attention 
to thefe points would have made them 
lefs profoimd, or have had any ill efieft 
upon the body of ftudents of either uni- 
veriity. It is true that we pardon the 
want of urbanity fo general amongft you, 
on account of the many great excellencies 
which do exift; much in the fame manner 
as we ihould excufe the eccentricity of 
fome very learned or worthy individual : 
but we cannot allow that it ftrengthens 
your caufe any more than it makes him 
a more agreeable member of fociety. 
There are fome in the world who have 
found their account in a hard and unpp- 
lifhed manner, whofe bearifhnefs has even 
given them a fiftitious celebrity for ta- 
lent; but they are the exceptions: and 
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the fame rule is inapplicable to bodies of 
men, with whom fuch a courfe is rather 
calculated to diminifh the luftre of real 
excellence. 

Notwithftanding my ftrong conviftions 
on this point, I fear to afk you to follow 
my advice. Until you have attained 
fome great degree of influence in your 
fet, the probability of reforming a body 
of thoughtlefs young men would be very 
diftant ; and the temporary inconvenience 
to yourfelf very great. In any other 
part of the world, I fhould tell you that 
politenefs or even elegance of manner, 
with certain current bodily accomplifh- 
ments, would render you a general fa- 
vourite, and be a paflport to fociety. If 
I told you fo now, I fhould miflead you. 
If you wifh to be noticed favourably, 
notice nobody with ordinary politenefe; 
the more you think of yourfelf, the more 
you will be thought of. On Monday 
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Evening you may pafs two hours agree- 
ably with a cotemporary in the room of a 
mutual acquaintance ; on Tuefday morn- 
ing you muft pafe him in High Street 
with a moft decided cut, if you wifti 
him to court your fociety. What would 
have made an enemy of him in Bond 
Street, or at St. James's, will there make 
him an efteemed friend. You would 
naturally expedb that the change of a ri- 
ding coat and your befpattered boots be- 
fore you rufhed into Hall, or to the 
deflert table of your fellow collegian, 
would have created a favourable impref- 
iion, and ftamped you, a frefhman, as a 
perfon accuftomed to the decencies of fo- 
ciety. On the contrary it will be regarded 
as a mark of abfurd affedation, and be 
vifited accordingly with unmitigated ridi- 
cule or contempt. Not that Oxford men 
drefs badly, or admire it in others ; I ne- 
ver knew better dreflcd men anywhere ; 

K 
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but then it is in their own way : and the 
refinements of modem life are left to 
fhift for themfelves, until they are eman- 
cipated from this ifolated world of their 
own. If the pedantry of converfation as 
defined by Mackenzie, proceeds beyond 
the ordinary meaning of the word, and 
confifts in the intrufion of your own fub- 
jedbs, to the exclufion of others ; then an 
Oxford wine party is the quinteflence of 
vulgar pedantry: and while one roars 
out his exploits in the hunting field, and 
another his over the bottle, a third is 
lefs loud, but not lefs determined in his 
expofition of a difputed paflage. If you 
neither read, drink, nor ride, you will be 
inexpreflibly bored; but the perception 
of your dilemma, or the introdudtion of 
any fubjedt more interefting to yourfelf, 
is as little to be hoped for, as- that Ibra- 
ham Pacha fhould have difpofed of his ha- 
rem, before he paid a vifit to the Queen 
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of England. All this may and does often 
proceed from a thoughtleflhefs natural to 
high fpirits and youth ; but is not on that 
account the more defenfible on the fcore 
of politenefs. 

Of courfe you will find fome excep- 
tions to this general impraAicability as 
regards manner; cseteris paribus^ culti- 
vate their acquaintance ; while, in the truly 
worthy, you muft be prepared to facrifice 
fomething to their peculiarities : my lef- 
fons are otherwife thrown away. But 
beyond the mere queftion of external re- 
finement, there are faults which, having 
been long difcarded from the lift of /«- 
Jhionable vices, ftill meet with fome degree 
of encouragement in our univerfities. 
Our glorious old forefathers, as they call- 
ed themfelves, would as foon have thought 
of going to ted fober, as of efFeding any 
other alteration in their manner of living. 
Dninkenncfs was the vice of their Coun- 
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try^ and patriotifin was a ftrong feature 
in their charafter. But you, my dear 
, live in other days ; and it is me- 
lancholy to believe that when Temperance 
fet her feal upon the reft of this happy 
ifland, Oxford and Cambridge fhould 
alone have refifted her influence. 

** Reges dicuntar multis urgere culullis 

£t torquere mero> quern perfpexiiTe laborent. 

An fit amicitia dignus." Hor : Ars poet. 434^ 

The virtue that requires to be warmed 
by wine is of queftionable excellence: 
fcarcely worth difcovering. To point out 
the degradation and evils of this vice, is 
not the province of a letter ; for I have 
every reafon to fuppofe that you know, 
and will avoid them: I mention it be* 
caufe unhappily our univerfldes have not 
difcarded it, as fociety has done. There 
only, where laft it fhould be feen, is it 
ever talked of: talked of too often with 
a lightnefs which makes the world ima* 
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gine that they glory in it : and that it is 
thus the moft incurable of their faults. 
Books might be written on its confe- 
quences, but I conclude with the words 
of a writer on the fubjed, who, after enu- 
merating its manifeft deformity, adds, " it 
has alfo a bad influence on our foier 
moments, as it infenfibly weakens the 
underftanding, impairs the memory, and 
makes thofe faults habitual which are 
produced by frequent excefTes." 

Believe me, my dear , 

Yours mofl: aflTedbionately, 
C. C. 




LETTER VIII. 



On the Study of the Antients and 
Moderns. A Word on Re- 
ligious Duty. 
My Dear , 




► NE of the grounds of com- 
plaint, on the part of ob- 
jeftors to our prefent fyf- 
tem of education, is the 
length of time occupied in acquiring that 
which is for praftical purpofes ufelefs: 
the flownefs with which a knowledge of 
the dead languages is obtained. But not 
to argue the queftion of their utility, 
which has been ably done by many wri- 
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ters, I cannot but believe that this very 
objedion is an advantage in itfelf. For 
when we confider that it prevents the 
mind from becoming, as it were, loaded 
with very weighty matter, giving fo much 
leifure and opportunity for the comparifon 
of fadbs and characters, which could not be 
the cafe without its conftruftive difficul- 
ties, it appears like a great excellence in 
our fyftem of education. That this is 
really the cafe, we have a great proof in 
the fad, that generally Ipeaking, the cir- 
cumftances of modern Hiftory, learnt 
either in our own language or in one ea- 
fily acquired, are not known or under- 
ftood with that diftindtnefs peculiar to 
Claffical lore* In the minds of perfons 
ordinarily educated, miflakes as to dates, 
fafts, or charadters, are but too common. 
The early hiftory of France, or even En- 
gland, with all the diftindtive charadterif- 
tics of their monarchs, ftatefmen, and 
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writers, are mafled together, and jumbled 
in the heads of moderately inftruAed 
perfons: the incidents of the reign of 
Louis XI. and the times of the Earl of 
Warwick, are allowed to intermingle 
with thofe of Louis XII or Henry VIII : 
while the loweft boy in the fifth form of 
a public fchool, or the moft moderately 
gifted fcholar has a clear notion of the 
peculiar charafteriftics of the Kings of 
Greece, and the incidents which marked 
the reigns of the Caefars. This arifes I 
believe, from the very flownefs with 
which that knowledge is acquired; and 
if it were poflible to place the fame diffi- 
culties in the way of the ftudent of the 
French or Englifh Language, we fhould 
doubtlefs find the fame retention of fa(5ts, 
and comparifon of circumftances. This 
knowledge moreover never entirely de- 
ferts the man claffically educated; for 
after long years, the moft trifling appli* 
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cation will recall it : whilft a living lan- 
guage, to fay nothing of its . literature, is 
forgotten in a few years, and requires to 
be relearnt. If we add to thefe circum- 
ftances, that the difficulties of the claffics 
in our earlieft years, will make the ac- 
quirement of modern literature compara- 
tively light at a later period of life,- we 
muft conclude that the employment of 
even a quarter of a century, in the acqui- 
fition of the dead languages is of infinite, 
advantage to permanent fuccefs.. 

You know, my dear , how ftrong- 

ly I advocate a moderate attention to the 
accomplifhments of the perfon in drefs, 
and manner ; how anxious I am that you 
fhould avoid any awkwardnefs of drefs 
or perfon for the fake of even Scholarlike 
rigidity, if you will ; believing that you 
facrifice no claim to refpedt as a man of 
learning, by fome pretenfion to be thought 
a gentleman. Herodotus has left us a 
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pradtical allegory by dedicating the labours 
of hiftorical refearch to the mufes. I am 
equally defirous that you ftiould graft a 
knowledge of modern literature and Ian* 
guage upon thofe ftudies which are now 
peculiarly your care* You will read with 
pleafure the difFiife but elegant difquifi- 
tions of the French fchool on claflical lit- 
eraturc, and compare it with the more 
learned and profound criticifms of the 
German : befides fitting yourfelf for the 
current tone of polite fociety when you 
leave the imiverfity. In thefe days of 
locomotion, when you may vifit almoft 
every capital of Europe, with more eafe 
than you could formerly have reached 
Paris, you will not underrate the value. 
of modern acquirements ; and refledt that 
devotion to the ftudies of the cloifter 
fhould be regulated by the neceffity for 
devotion to the cloifter itfelf. I muft 
ever think that a little more attention to 
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thefe matters on the part of the Univer- 
fity would be attended with beneficial 
refults, not only to fcience, but to the 
folution of fome of the myfteries of Aca- 
demical learning. 

In concluding this letter, we muft bear 
in mind the peculiar nature and origin of 
the Sifter Univerfities. You are accus- 
tomed to confider them as nurferies of 
only claffical learning ; but you muft re- 
member, that that learning is grafted on, 
or rather fpringing from their peculiarly 
religious charadber : and when efteem for 
them is founded upon any other grounds, 
they have not exerted their influence as 
they ought. It was a feeling of religion 
in an age not perhaps more ftrongly, but 
certainly more generally, imbued with re- 
ligious veneration than our own ; in an 
age when worftiip formed a portion of 
every day life, and was not left for the 
high days and holidays only ; which 
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raifed thofe colleges for the better appre- 
ciation and advancement of the faith: and 
independently of all higher confiderations 
you fhould remember your obligations to 
Oxford on that account. But for religion 
the learning which you juftly prize fo 
highly, and much of the civilization which 
benefits you in your focial pofition, would 
have been confined to a profeffion : our 
univerfities would never have exifted, or 
exifted only without thofe privileges which 
they now claim as their own. Never 
therefore permit yourfelf to look upon 
attendance on your College Chapel as a 
mere form : nor treat with any coldnefs, 
the other fervices of your public worfhip. 
You will be led unfortunately to believe 
that it is a matter of mere outward obfer- 
vance, by feeing the eafy tranfition from 
a fcene of noife and riot, to a place in- 
tended for devotion ; and there may not 
be many examples of higher motive than 
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to make up a certain number of neceflary 
attendances : but it is neither the inten- 
tion of the univerfity that it fhould be fo 
regarded, nor the fpirit of a Chriftian 
that looks upon it in fo mean a light. If 
fome apology for fuch a notion could be 
found, it could only be for the low and 
ignorant; furely not for thofe educated 
in the very precinfts of Humanity and 
Religion. But this is no fubjeft for a 
fhort and unftudied letter. Adieu then. 
Make the Religious Inftitutions of the 
univerfity your ftudy and care, and be- 
lieve the wifh of Helenus to be the 
prayer of your moft fincere friend : 

*' Hunc focii morem facrorum, hunc ipfe tcneto : 
Hac cafti maneant in religione nepotes." 
ViRG. JEn. iii. 408. 

CHARLES CLARKE. 
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